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THE MORGAN LOAN EXHIBITION 

BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 



ON February 18th the long-awaited 
exhibition of the collection of the 
late J. P. Morgan was opened in the new 
north wing of the Metropolitan Museum. 
Though these treasures had been fully 
advertised, the display, as to scope, va- 
riety and quality exceeds all expecta- 
tions. In a chronological sequence of 
thirteen galleries one may survey the 
whole field of the more exquisite indus- 
trial arts from the small bronzes of 
Egypt and Greece to the dainty porce- 
lain figurines of Meissen and Sevres. 



The art of enameling may be traced 
from the somewhat finical cloisonne 
masterpieces of the Christian East, 
through the sturdy designs of Caro- 
lingian, Romanesque and Gothic Europe,, 
through the elaborate pictorial creations 
of the Renaissance in France and in 
Italy, to the delightful trivialities of the 
snuff-box and watch-case makers of the 
eighteenth century. Similarly sculp- 
tured ivory may be followed through the 
somewhat conventional modes of Byzan- 
tium and Carolingian France and Ger- 
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many, into the more severe Romanesque 
style and the wonderfully animated and 
intricate cuttings of Paris in the four- 
teenth century. The overblown plates 
and flagons of Germany in pagan mood, 
sixteenth century and seventeenth, form 
a necessary but unpleasing sequel. Tap- 
estry begins with a few precious frag- 
ments of fourteenth century date, offers 
no less than twelve Gothic Burgundian 
examples, a few fine pieces from the six- 
teenth century looms of Flanders, and 
many fine fabrics from the more familiar 
ateliers of eighteenth century France. 
Sculpture begins with a few well-chosen 
Gothic fragments, represents the Renais- 
sance period most completely in small 
Italian, German and Flemish bronzes, 



with a few large Italian marbles and 
terra-cottas, and then skips to a few 
choice masterpieces of Clodion, Pajou 
and Houdon. Since the paintings had 
already been separately exhibited, they 
are scattered through the galleries as the 
periods demand. In Italian ceramics 
there is a brave show of pictured ma- 
jolica, mostly large plates, from the 
famous kilns of Urbino, Gubbio, Deruta, 
Pesaro, Faenza and Caffaggiolo. Espe- 
cially interesting are two cases of the 
splendid lustred Gubbio with carmine re- 
flections which is associated with the mas- 
ter potter, Maestro Giorgio. Even rarer 
are the pieces of sober, red-lined pottery 
of Henri II ware, usually called Oiron. 
Enameled insignia of knightly orders, 
massive pieces of cut amber and rock 
crystal constitute a peculiar category, 
more rare, perhaps, than beautiful. 




GOLD AND ENAMEL COVERED CUP. ATTRIBUTED 
TO CELLINI 




GOBELIN TAPESTRY. ONE OF A SERIES REPRESENTING SCENES FROM DON QUIXOTE 
FRENCH, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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THE J. PIERPONT MORGAN COLLECTION 



THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD 



Of all the collections that of portrait 
miniatures is the most complete. One 
may mentally classify it under the names 
of a few great practitioners and their 
monarchs. Holbein, Henry VIII; the 
Clouets, Henri II; Nicholas Hilliard, 
Queen Elizabeth; Isaac Oliver, James I; 
Thomas Cooper, Cromwell and Charles 
II; Nattier, Louis XV; Cosway, George 
III; Isabey, Napoleon Bonaparte. Such 
a list merely hints at the richness of the 
display. These little pictures bring one 
face to face with prelates, statesmen and 
kings; with poets and painters, admirals 
and generals ; with those fair women of 
three centuries who were so frequently 
the power on or behind the throne. 
Generally the miniatures are in their 



original chased, enameled or jeweled 
frames. Here lay Mr. Morgan's especial 
enthusiasm. The historic and associa- 
tional sense was strong in him. I believe 
I am not wrong in saying that this is 
the single great collection, always ex- 
cepting his books and manuscripts, which 
was built up laboriously and piecemeal. 
In most cases it was his practice to buy 
famous collections entire. His personal 
contribution thus is largest in this 
charming gallery. To the appeal of 
fair dames du temps jadis he was pecu- 
liarly susceptible. In recognition of this 
fact the Museum has enshrined them de- 
lightfully. Grouped in little glass cases, 
each with its curtain, one may choose 
his case, raise the curtain and without 
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distracting or competing sights indulge 
the pathos of his favorite past. 

The decorations which Fragonard 
painted for Mme. du Barry, and, find- 
ing them unacceptable, set up in his own 
villa at Graesse are here shown in a 
facsimile of the very room with its 
original windows and wood work. The 
joyousness of the life flirtatious has 
never found a more monumental expres- 
sion. "All for philandering and the 
world well lost" might be the motto for 
the room. Gracious as these paintings 
are in color and action, I can not but feel 
that they are too big or the room too 
small. A villanelle on the scale of an 
epic is just a little cloying. But under 
the overt frivolity of the work there is a 
sense of ardor. There may have been 
something volcanic, after all, in these 
pastoral pretences, just as there is some- 
thing distinctly masculine in the deli- 
cate and opalescent color. Whatever the 
final judgment, these are the most im- 
portant decorations of the ecole galante, 
and America is privileged in being able 
to study an unduly neglected art in its 
most favorable examples. 

From the purely decorative point of 
view the two big galleries devoted to 
the reigns of Louis XV and XVI are 
the most attractive. Here the museum 
look disappears, and one has splendid 
interiors of the period with Aubusson 
carpets, Gobelin tapestries, and pictures, 
bronzes, marbles and porcelains taking 
their proper, incidental place. But 
throughout, the installation is clear and 
tasteful. To pass a couple of mornings 
in the exhibition would be to make a good 
start towards a liberal education in the 
decorative arts. From the collector's 
point of view the rarest and finest ob- 
jects are those of the eighteenth century. 
In the hundreds of miniatures, porcelain 
statuettes and groups, enameled snuff- 
boxes and watches, an auctioneer would 
probably see his most coveted oppor- 
tunity. An art historian and critic would 
center his interest much earlier. I do not 
mean to decry this sprightly and entran- 
cing art of the eighteenth century when I 
say that no art which ministers narrowly 
to the caprices of a decadent aristocracy 



can be as important as the art that ex- 
presses the deeper ideals of an entire 
people. In the finest of the medieval 
ivories and enamels, in a score of the 
truculent bronzes of the Renaissance, 
lies to me the interest of the exhibition. 
This is perhaps only to insist on the 
truism that to express Saint Dominic, 
Saint Francis, Saint Louis, Froissart 
and Machiavelli is more important than 
to represent Louis XV and his Barrys 
and Pompadours. It makes for the inter- 
est and variety of life that both regimes 
should be fully expressed, but our mod- 
ern openmindedness is in some danger 
of blurring distinctions that are as valid 
in esthetics as in morals. It is a fine 
thing to create a superlative enameled 
snuff-box with all its associations, but it 
is finer to do a worthy reliquary for a 
widely adored relic. The breadth of the 
emotional basis is what counts in art as 
in life generally. 

I do not wish to thump the pulpit too 
tediously, but I feel a most valuable les- 
son in art and morals might be learned 
simply by comparing the enamels of the 
•thirteenth century with those of .the six- 
teenth. The early examples, caskets, 
reliquaries, crucifixes^ censers, etc., are 
boldly prepared in the metal. A bed is 
chiseled out for the enamel, the figures 
are generally in the sculptured or en- 
graved metal. The colors are few, sev- 
eral blues, a garnet red, a chalky white, 
and a pale green. But how splendid 
the colors are and how strong the pat- 
terns ! In the fourteenth and following 
century, especially in the fine workman- 
ship of the Penicaud family, the enamel 
covers the whole surface and constitutes 
the entire picture. It gleams with the ex- 
traordinary depths of an after glow. In 
the sixteenth century the enameler multi- 
plies tones and endeavors to vie with 
painting. In the process the specific 
beauty of the material is lost. It looks 
bleached ; the effect is that of a rather bad 
and very glossy painting. The subjects 
are the commonplaces of Renaissance 
mythology. The ob j ects are toilette boxes, 
salvers, drinking cups. The enamelers 
no longer serve the church and through 
the church all men, but easy-going great 
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ladies and their perfumed minions. 
When the enameler, as in the eighteenth 
century, quits the larger field and con- 
fines himself to lockets, watches, and 
snuff-boxes, he follows logical lines of 
least resistance. His own vanity and 
that of his public have conspired to pro- 
duce a predestined result. In the whole 
process the art has lost as art. Quite 
aside from the designs, the stuff itself is 
poorer, and poor not by accident or of 
necessity, but mostly because of the 
perverse ingenuity of the artist. The 
more skilful the art gets the lower it 
sinks, till it no longer commands ma- 



terials which are worthy of skilful ma- 
nipulation. Art is great by reason of the 
amount of heart and head in it. The 
right balance of heart and head in the 
art of enamel painting was struck by 
those stalwart artisans who served the 
autocratic church and the illiterate baron- 
age of the Middle Ages. Here there may 
be a parable. To read it is not my pres- 
ent affair. 

Taken as a whole, this loan exhibi- 
tion is a noble memorial to Mr. Morgan. 
It reflects, however, his peremptory and 
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impersonal methods of accumulation. 
There is no flavor of fine amateurism 
about the display unless it be in the gal- 
lery of miniatures. Mr. Morgan chiefly 
bought not what he personally loved, 
but what competent advisers approved. 
It was a procedure befitting a captain of 
industry and its results are justified be- 
yond all expectation. In studying and 
enjoying these treasures in their proper 
order and setting we enjoy a privilege 
never granted to Mr. Morgan himself. 
Our gratitude to him thus assumes a 
tinge of sympathy, for his benefaction to 
us is far greater than even he knew. 

Mr. J. P. Morgan, Jr., shortly before 
the opening of the exhibition took the 



wise course of reasserting his complete 
proprietorship in the collections. This 
statement forestalls the customary ru- 
mors of gift which always accompany the 
placing of a great loan in a public mu- 
seum. What Mr. Morgan will eventually 
do with the collection is a natural but 
perhaps not very profitable matter of 
curiosity. It is patent that there is ma- 
terial enough to enhance the Metropolitan 
Museum at its points of greatest need 
and as well to fit out a score of minor 
museums. The eventual distribution may 
be awaited with equanimity, for any dis- 
position short of destroying these treas- 
ures is sure to redound in large measure 
to the benefit of the art-loving public. 
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PROMOTING AN INTEREST IN ART 

BY LENA M. McCAULEY 

Art Editor, The Chicago Evening Post 



IN spite of the latent love for beauty manifests itself in the world today. This 

in every human heart, a campaign of is an age of the education of the masses, 

education is necessary to draw the pub- and a time when the best of everything 

lie attention to an interest in art as it is accessible to any one who desires it. 



